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Customer satisfaction means 
money in the bank to McDonald’s Corp. and 
Walt Disney Productions. Others in the service industry 
could profit from their example—including the Postal Service. 


Big Tom Watson, chairman and 
founder of IBM, was about to boil 
over. 

The meeting with his sales 
managers had been called to dis- 
cuss customer problems. And on 
the front table sat eight stacks of 
papers identifying the causes: 
“manufacturing problem,” “engi- 
neering problem” and so on. 

Finally, after much discussion, 
an exasperated Watson walked to 
the front of the room. With one 
sweep of his powerful forearm, 


he knocked the “problem stud- 
ies” off the table, sending papers 
flying all over. 

Then, according to one who 
was present: “He said, ‘There 
aren’t any categories of problems 
here. There’s just one problem. 
Some of us aren't paying enough at- 
tention to our customers.’ He turned 
crisply on his heel and walked 
out, leaving 20 fellows wondering 
whether they still had jobs.” 

Tom Watson at IBM, Ray Kroc 
at McDonald’s Corp., Walt Disney 


at Walt Disney Productions—they 
are among post-war America’s 
best-known corporate titans. And 
all three erected business empires 
on the same uncompromising 
bedrock: an obsession with cus- 
tomer service and courtesy. 

Yet today, in some sectors of 
corporate America, the ideals of 
customer service and courtesy are 
being eroded. And many busi- 
nesses—the Postal Service in- 
cluded—are losing ground as a 
result. 





Service with a snarl 

According to one expert, “The 
lack of common courtesy in busi- 
ness is becoming a sickness that 
needs to be cured.” 

This “sickness” is perhaps 
most contagious in America’s re- 
tail sales industry, whose 16 mil- 
lion workers comprise the largest 
segment of the nation’s work 
force. The retail business has 
been sluggish for years, and the 
cause lies deeper than the 1980- 
1981 recession. 

Analysts cite two key factors in 
the decline of service in depart- 
ment stores: cutbacks in store 
staffs and insufficient employee 
training. 

“The biggest problem in retail- 
ing today is the salespeople,” as- 
serts Sanford Felberbaum, a 
former vice president of Macy’s in 
New York City. “They are non- 
existent in. . . their desire to help 
customers.” 

Says David Babcock, formerly 
chairman of May Department 
Stores and now vice chairman of 
the USPS Board of Governors: 
“Major department stores have 
recognized [the problem] for a 
long time, but all of their direc- 
tions [have had the effect of] 
making it worse, principally by 
cutting supervision and staffs.” 

Many government agencies— 
especially those that deal exten- 
sively with the public—have also 
developed a poor reputation for 
service and courtesy. To cite just 
two examples, unemployment re- 
lief agencies and state motor vehi- 
cle departments are commonly 
perceived as unpleasant to deal 
with. 

And the U.S. Postal Service, the 
most “visible” of all government 
agencies in the daily lives of the 
American people, is no exception. 
According to an April 1983 Roper 
poll, the public gives the Postal 
Service a 70 percent “favorable ’ 
rating—far better than any other 


federal agency. But the drumbeat 
of criticism about post office dis- 
courtesy continues. 

For example, in a major study 
released last summer, the Na- 
tional Academy of Public Admin- 
istration faulted the Postal Service 
for pursuing cost efficiencies “at 
some sacrifice in [the areas of] 
employee courtesy and customer 
service.” 

The Academy study fingered 
big-city post offices as the most 
serious offenders: “It is widely 
agreed that discourtesy is more 
prevalent in big than small post 
offices. In the latter, human con- 
tact occurs, normal courtesy is 
observed, ‘please’ and ‘thank 
you’ are said, and postal business 
is conducted in a friendly man- 
ner. In the former, queues are 
longer and patience shorter, em- 
ployees too often talk with one 
another, neglect the public and 
proceed at what seems a too de- 
liberate pace.” 

In a recent interview with U.S. 
News and World Report, Postmaster 
General William F. Bolger was 
confronted with the observation 
that “some of the most vitriolic 
complaints about the Postal Ser- 
vice center around rude clerks.” 
The PMG’s response was frank, 
though he refused to lay the 
blame exclusively on clerks: “Un- 
fortunately, many of those com- 
plaints are right. There are still 
too many people—not just postal 
clerks but postal managers, too— 
who are rude” 


Smile, Mousekateers! 

Despite the sagging state of 
courtesy among retail and gov- 
ernment employees, the national 
trends are decidedly more posi- 
tive. 

For instance, consumer polls 
show strong public satisfaction 
with service provided by banks, 
fast-food restaurants and super- 
markets. Even telephone compa- 


nies now get high marks for cour- 
tesy and service. 

What's more, as one expert ob- 
serves, stiff competition for reluc- 
tant consumer dollars during the 
recent recession has driven home 
a powerful lesson: Slack courtesy 
can deal a body-blow to company 
sales and profits. 

How does a business win a rep- 
utation for service and courtesy? 
A 1980 industry survey by New 
York's Citibank identified several 
keys to corporate courtesy. Pri- 
mary among them is an intense, 
active commitment on the part of 
senior management—a commit- 
ment that is front-and-center in a 
company’s mission statement and 
backed up by top managers’ per- 
sonal example. 

A good case of manager “role- 
modeling” is Citibank itself, 
where executives—from Chair- 
man Walter Wriston on down— 
regularly answer their own tele- 
phones without making callers go 
through a secretary. According to 
Nathanial Sutton, a Citibank vice 
president, this has “an important 
internal value. . . . lf members of 
the policy committee can take 
time for this sort of thing, we all 
can... . The best feedback is di- 
rect feedback.” 

Observes consulting psycholo- 
gist Marvin Schiller, “Top man- 
agers set the tone for the rest of 
an organization. If they are casual 
in dress or brisk and insensitive 
in their manner, [those qualities] 
are likely to filter down to other 
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employees. Being a role model is 
a critical task of top managers, 
whether they know it or not.” 

Perhaps no business beats Walt 
Disney Productions at instilling a 
company-wide commitment to 
courtesy and service. At Disney- 
land and Disney World, every- 
body from ticket-takers to the guy 
in the Goofy suit receives four 
days of instruction in the com- 
pany credo: All employees are 
“cast members” who are there to 
ensure that the “Guests” (with a 
capital G; there is no such thing 
as a “customer’’) enjoy “the 
Show.” As one Disney “cast mem- 
ber” puts it, “Our job every min- 
ute is to help Guests enjoy the 
party.” 


Carrot and stick 
In developing a courteous work 





force, successful companies often 
choose between dangling the car- 
rot or wielding the stick. Interest- 
ingly enough, both approaches 
can work. 

At McDonald's Corp., the ap- 
proach is 90 percent carrot. Com- 
pany executives speak earnestly 
about making McDonald’s a “fun 
place to work” and harnessing 
the natural enthusiasm of their 
youthful work force. 

Says Timothy Moulson, assist- 
ant dean of the company’s “Ham- 
burger University” outside of 
Chicago, “We train our managers 
here to create a positive environ- 
ment in their restaurants, an envi- 
ronment with a lot of pride and 
purpose. Courtesy just follows 
from that.” 





In addition, each of McDonald's 
7,000 restaurants has its own 
video-tape player, with training 
cassettes on everything from cus- 
tomer courtesy to preparing Big 
Macs. 

“We seldom get someone who 
can’t live up to our high stan- 
dards for dealing with the pub- 
lic,” says Moulson. “But when we 
do, we find a more appropriate 
place . . . for example, in the 


back-end of the restaurant cook- 
ing french fries.” 

In contrast, Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Company, the 
Ma Bell affiliate serving Virginia, 
Maryland and DC, has opted for 
the big-stick approach. According 








































to spokeswoman Tina Taylor, su- 
pervisors randomly listen in as 
operators respond to customer in- 
quiries, and “it goes on their rec- 
ord if they are discourteous.” 
After a set number of complaints, 
offending operators are dis- 
missed. 

“You have to be on the job if 
you want to get paid,” says Taylor, 
summing up Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac’s hard-nosed policy, “and 
you have to be courteous if you 
want to keep your job.” 


The handwriting on the wall 

American consumers have their 
own get-tough policy toward dis- 
courteous employees—and to- 
ward companies that tolerate dis- 
courtesy. They simply take their 
business elsewhere. 

For example, the decline in ser- 
vice at department stores has 
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contributed to a dramatic boom in 
mail-order sales. Last year, more 
than 72 million adults—many of 
them fed up with surly retail 
clerks—ordered nearly $120 bil- 
lion worth of merchandise 
through the mail. And the mail- 
order business has grown twice 
as fast as that of traditional retail 
stores. 

Despite the Postal Service’s 
ability to increase overall mail 
volume, it too has proved vulner- 
able to defections by unsatisfied 
customers. Indeed, recent events 
have shattered the myth of the 
USPS as a comfortable monopoly 
immune from competition. 

Fifteen years ago, the post of- 
fice dominated the small-parcel 
market. But since then, it has suf- 
fered a steady hemorrhage of cus- 
tomers to United Parcel Service. 
Last year, the Postal Service's Par- 
cel Post volume of 185 million 
pieces was dwarfed by UPS’ vol- 
ume of 1.6 billion. 

Similarly, in the fiercely com- 
petitive overnight-delivery mar- 
ket, the Postal Service currently 
runs second to Federal Express. 
“In the case of Express Mail, peo- 
ple originally had a negative per- 
ception of our ability to perform,” 
says Gordon Morison, Assistant 
Postmaster General for Customer 
Services. “Many have tried us 
and become steady customers. 
But when we have failures, their 
answer is just to get up and go to 
a competitor.” 

The Postal Service also faces 
stiff competition in the so-called 
“monopoly” segments of the 
USPS market. Long-distance tele- 
phone and (increasingly) elec- 
tronic mail and electronic bank- 
ing offer consumers a ready 
alternative to First-Class Mail. 
And unsatisfied business users of 
third-class mail can and do shift 
their dollars to print and broad- 
cast advertising media. 

Uncompetitive rates or opera- 





tional shortcomings are the most 

likely causes of lost business. But 

discourteous service can also be a 
major factor. 

“The vast majority of clerks 
and carriers have excellent cus- 
tomer relations,” observes 
Thomas Chadwick, the Postal 
Service’s Consumer Advocate, 
“but there is a small minority 
who are killing us on courtesy 
and service.” 

Says Chadwick: “What seems 
to be lacking is an awareness 
among some employees that their 
long-term careers and their pen- 
sions depend on the viability of 
the Postal Service. And the viabil- 
ity of the Postal Service depends 
on the quality of the service we 
provide.” 

Gordon Morison echoes this 
view, stating that poor service can 
threaten not just the Postal Ser- 
vice’s customer base, but the very 
foundation of the post office’s ex- 
istence: the Private Express Stat- 
utes. 

“The telephone company came 
to be perceived as a giant monop- 
oly that wasn’t in the public inter- 
est, and it was broken up,” he 
notes. “Likewise, if enough peo- 
ple complain about poor service 
at the post office, that message 
percolates up to their elected rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and it 
builds pressure on the Private Ex- 
press Statutes. It contributes to an 
attitude that says ‘Let's just let 
other people get into the mail de- 
livery business and maybe then 
the Postal Service will shape up.” 

As executives and workers in 
other sectors of the economy have 
discovered—in some cases too 
late—there is a very direct rela- 
tionship between service and 
jobs. Reflecting on this relation- 
ship, one analyst concludes, “For 
the American worker, courtesy 
is—in the last analysis—a matter 
of enlightened self-interest.” 

—Jim Whitmire 





DESIGNED 


A reputation for customer cour- 
tesy is one key to a positive cor- 
porate image in the eyes of the 
public. Another key is the attract- 
iveness and convenience of our 
retail operations. 

In that regard, the newly re- 
modeled L’Enfant Plaza Post Of- 
fice Station in Washington, DC, 
offers an intriguing glimpse into 
the future. Its retail facilities re- 
cently have been upgraded and 
streamlined, and the net effect is 
a sleek new retail environment 
for clerks and customers alike. 

The outer lobby at LEnfant Sta- 
tion is equipped with an ample 
array of change-making and 
stamp-vending machines, and a 
postal employee is on hand dur- 
ing peak hours to “work” the 
lobby. This employee answers 
questions, ensures that customers 
have the proper forms filled out 
correctly, and handles routine 
functions such as retrieving par- 
cels. (This practice, known as the 
“lobby sweep,” is also being used 
at many other post offices across 
the country.) 

Customers who need addi- 
tional services proceed to the in- 
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ner lobby, where they have the 
opportunity to watch overhead 
video screens. The video record- 
ings include Victor Borge in a 
comedy skit emphasizing the im- 
portance of notifying people of 
address changes, an overview of 
the inner workings of a post of- 
fice, and an explanation of the 
various mail services offered by 
the Postal Service. 

To satisfy a growing demand 
for post office boxes, L'Enfant Sta- 
tion has added 1,320 to its origi- 
nal bank of 940. And there are 86 
new-style parcel lockers that give 
a refreshing twist to the tradi- 
tional parcel pickup procedure. 

L’Enfant’s post office box cus- 
tomers no longer need to go to a 
window counter in order to re- 
ceive a package or an excess of let- 
ters. Instead, numbered keys are 
placed in their boxes, and custom- 
ers use them to unlock special 
lockers and retrieve their parcels 
or overflow mail. When a cus- 
tomer removes mail from one of 
the special lockers, the key stays 
in place for later retrieval by sta- 
tion personnel. 


PILIEASIE 


Behind the counter, electronic 
scales and programmable calcula- 
tors are integrated into a single 
unit for each clerk. The device 
weighs and calculates charges, 
taps into a database to produce 
information on rates and services, 
and stores a detailed record of the 
clerk’s financial transactions in 
order to produce an automated 
end-of-day close-out report. 

According to one person in- 
volved in the remodeling of L'En- 
fant Station, “Our objective was 
to create a more open and 
friendly atmosphere for interac- 
tion between clerks and custom- 
ers.” 

Marvin Forbes, a veteran win- 
dow clerk at L’Enfant Station, has 
noticed a big change in his cus- 
tomers’ attitudes. “When you've 
worked in the same place so 
many years, you get to know the 
customers,” says Forbes. “And 
I've noticed a real softening-up 
here. Any time [customers] see 
things being done to make things 
better for them, they feel better 
about the Postal Service. And that 
makes my job a lot more 
pleasant.” 
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THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Washington, DC 20260-0010 


Dear Fellow Postal Employees, 

In September we will launch one of the most dramatic customer service improvement programs 
in postal history, the ALL SERVICES CAMPAIGN. Frankly, this campaign will be one of the most 
ambitious and risky overtures we have ever made to the American public. 

Stated briefly, we will be actively encouraging people to “talk back” to the Postal Service (see the 
ad on page 8), to approach us directly with their questions, suggestions and—yes—complaints. 
Obviously, that is a provocative, appeaiing message. It is a message that projects an image of the 
Postal Service as an open and responsive organization. 

But we must all recognize the possibility that the whole campaign could seriously backfire if we 
are not ready to respond knowledgeably and courteously to our customers’ inquiries. And I should 
add, we must respond candidly. Rather than being defensive and making excuses or blaming 
someone else when a customer complains about an error, simply admit it. Apologize, and promise to 
do your best to make sure it doesn’t happen again. In my opinion, that will not only resolve most 
complaints, it will also impress the customer with your openness. 

I would like to address clerks and carriers in particular on this point, because it is you who are 
on the front line. It is you who must deal on an hour-to-hour, minute-to-minute basis with our 
customers. In the eyes of the American public, you are the Postal Service, so your actions, in 
particular, will affect the success of this campaign. 

But, I want to also stress that the ALL SERVICES CAMPAIGN involves every postal employee, not 
just those who meet the public. We need everyone to contribute to this effort by doing the best job 
they can, whatever their job is. We want to eliminate missorts and misdeliveries. We want to make 
our dispatches. We want to make sure that everything we do is done to the best of our ability. In 
other words, we want to instill an emphasis on quality throughout our organization. 

Today, we face increasing competition on every front. Dissatisfied customers can turn to 
newspaper inserts as an alternative to third-class mail, to the telephone and electronic mail as an 
alternative to First-Class Mail. And, of course, we are all aware of the alternatives to Parcel Post and 
Express Mail. 


As never before in the post office’s history, we have to earn our customers’ business. We have to 
earn their respect. 

On that score, the heaviest responsibility is on your shoulders. The ALL SERVICES CAMPAIGN 
can contribute to a positive, professional image of postal workers and the Postal Service, or it can do 
the opposite by reinforcing negative stereotypes. 

But I don’t want you to feel you are standing alone during this campaign. To assist you, we have 
developed an internal support program called “Know and Tell,” described elsewhere in this issue. 
This program will be the catalyst for a series of initiatives that will take place in the coming year. 

I have every confidence you will go the extra mile to make this campaign succeed—just as you 
have gone all-out to make other critical programs, such as Express Mail, a success. I am counting 
on you, and want you to know that I deeply appreciate your commitment. 


Llhh. FS 


William F. Bolger 








INTRODUCING ‘ALL SERVICES’ 


A campaign for all seasons 


Customers who think that postal 
employees do nothing but sell 
stamps and deliver mail are 
about to learn a thing or two. 

Late this summer, the Postal 
Service will launch a new ALL 
SERVICES CAMPAIGN that 
Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger promises will be an “‘all- 
out, top-to-bottom effort” to im- 
prove the quality of service we 
give our customers. 

The internal USPS component 
of this ALL SERVICES CAM- 
PAIGN will be called ‘““Know and 
Tell.” The aim is to stress the im- 
portance of every postal employ- 
ee knowing all about postal prod- 
ucts and services and becoming 
an active salesperson. 

At the same time, the effort 
calls for postmasters, managers 
and supervisors to take a hard 
look at their retail operations and 
determine what can be done to 
eliminate two of the biggest 
causes of customer complaints— 
long lines and discourteous ser- 
vice. 

High on the agenda will be 
changes aimed at making lobby 
transactions easier both for our 
customers and our clerks; for ex- 
ample, improving the “traffic pat- 
tern’ in post office lobbies, en- 
suring that forms are available so 
customers can complete them be- 
fore reaching the window, and 
making sure that vending equip- 
ment is working properly. 

In addition, post offices across 
the country will be adopting the 
“lobby sweep,” getting retail 
employees out from behind the 
counter to “work” the customer 
queues during peak hours— 
answering questions, retrieving 
packages and registered items, 


making sure forms are filled out 
correctly, and encouraging 
people to use the available vend- 
ing equipment. 

Nationwide advertising will in- 
troduce the ALL SERVICES 
CAMPAIGN to the American 
public. The ads—which will ap- 
pear in Sunday supplements 
such as Parade and This Week in 
more than 500 newspapers across 
the country—will educate con- 
sumers about the remarkable 
array of services available at their 
local post offices. 

Featuring different products 
and services each month, the ads 
will acknowledge that choosing 
among these services can be con- 
fusing, and will encourage cus- 
tomers to ask postal employees— 
window clerks, in particular—for 
more information. The ads will 
point out the important role of 
postal people in meeting custom- 
ers’ needs. 

The lead-off ad will be titled 
“How to pick a package deal.” It 
will compare prices and delivery 
times for three of our package- 
mailing options: Express Mail, 
Priority Mail and Parcel Post. 
Later ads will focus on such sub- 
jects as Registered Mail, Certified 
Mail, and Special Handling. 

This how-to information is ex- 
pected to reach better than 70 
percent of U.S. households. And, 
according to representative cus- 
tomers who were given a sneak 
preview, the ads pack a potent 
message. 

The sneak previewers were 
especially impressed with the 
“How to talk to the Postal Ser- 
vice’” message, which encourages 
customers to use the Consumer 
Service Card. This message will 


be the common thread tying to- 
gether the various ads. And by 
repeating this message, we will 
emphasize our commitment to 
listening—and responding—to 
suggestions, questions and com- 
plaints. 

Reinforcing all of the adver- 
tised messages will be lobby 
posters, as well as leaflets that 
people can pick up and scan to 
help determine what service best 
meets their needs. Clerks can 
refer to the same leaflets when 
responding to customers’ ques- 
tions. 

In a message to postal mana- 
gers, Postmaster General Bolger 
has reminded them that it took 
an all-out, pull-out-the-stops 
campaign to dramatically reduce 
accidents and injuries in postal 
facilities. ‘‘l expect to see the 
same kind of results from this 
campaign—fewer complaints and 
more compliments,” he said. 





How to pick 
package deal 


and a bundle of ways to get the best 
of your Post Office. 
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Test your knowledge 


Full-page advertisements sched- 
uled to appear shortly will en- 
courage customers to ask postal 
employees about our services. 
Will you “Know and Tell” if cus- 
tomers should ask questions 
such as the following ones? (The 
answers are at the bottom of this 
page.) 

1. I want a guarantee that this 
package will get delivered fast. 
What's the best way to send it? 

If you want overnight service 
that comes with a money-back 
guarantee, you won't find a bet- 
ter deal than (a) 





service. If your package 
is delivered to the addressee after 
(b)___p.m. tomorrow, it is con- 
sidered late and you can claim a 
full refund on postage. Sending a 
2-pound package to any of the 
more than (c) locations 
we serve costs (d)$ (which 
includes insurance), and you can 
send a 5-pound package coast to 
coast for $14.50. The cost is even 
less if you use Express Mail Post 
Office to Post Office service, and 
your package can be picked up 
by (e)____a.m. 





2. This package is going to a 
destination that’s not in your Ex- 
press Mail network. How can I 
get it there fast? 

Priority Mail will deliver your 
package anywhere in the country 
in one to (a)___days. The cost to 
mail a 2-pound package coast to 
coast is $3.57, and coast-to-coast 
delivery of a 5-pound package 
would be $6.54. Priority Mail 
packages move on the same 
transportation system as (b) _____ 

Mail. 


3.What’s the least expensive 
way to mail toys to my grand- 
children? 

Use (a) . 
Your gifts should arrive in two to 
(b) days, depending on the 
distance they travel. The 
maximum cost for mailing a 2- 
pound package is $2.48, and 
postage on a 5-pound package 
traveling coast to coast would be 
$4.07. 

4. Why was I charged an extra 
50 cents for the shovel I mailed 
to my son? 

The 50 cents was a surcharge 
for the additional cost of han- 
dling a article. 

5. Is there a really cheap way 
to send books and records? 

Yes. Send them by our 
rate. The 
cost for delivering a 2-pound 
package of books (or certain 
other items, including sound re- 
cordings, manuscripts, sheet 
music, etc.) is only $1.26 nation- 
wide; while a 5-pound package 
can be mailed for $1.55 nation- 
wide. 

6. I need to have proof that 
these legal documents were 
mailed. Should I buy Registered 
Mail service? 

Registered Mail service is the 
safest way of sending valuable 
items through the mail. The min- 
imum fee of $3 plus postage in- 
cludes up to $100 insurance, and 
$14.50 buys insured delivery ser- 
vice for an item valued at 
$25,000. However, in this case, 
I'd recommend you use 

service. It provides 
both a mailing receipt and a re- 
cord of delivery at the addres- 
see’s post office and the fee is 
only 80 cents (plus postage). For 
an additional 45 cents you can 
get Return Receipt service which 
shows when the letter was deliv- 
ered and who signed for it. 
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In the dingy part of Spring- 
field, MA, where store fronts are 
boarded up and buildings 
marked for demolition, postal 
employees rendezvous once a 
month at a place called Loaves & 
Fishes. The management there 
says it’s almost impossible to get 
them to leave. They refuse to go 
until they have cooked and 
served a nutritious meal to nearly 
100 hungry, needy people. 

Loaves & Fishes’ proprietor is 
Sister Mary Peter, a Roman Cath- 
olic Sister of Providence who runs 
her charity operation with amaz- 
ing vitality and overwhelming 
charm. Since opening the facility 
three years ago with “watery 
soup and peanut butter sand- 
wiches,” she has managed to im- 
prove the menu and stay open 
seven days a week, including hol- 
idays. She needs all the help she 
can get, but she could scarcely 
have been prepared for the enthu- 
siastic assistance she’s received 
since employees at the Springfield 
Management Sectional Center 
started the ball rolling. 

Rose Pepper, Bulk Mail Accept- 
ance supervisor, introduced her 
co-workers to the project. She ap- 
proached Beverly Kominsky, Sen- 
ior Training and Development 
specialist and Women’s Program 
representative, about having the 
Women’s Program represent the 
Postal Service in sponsoring a 
meal at the Loaves & Fishes soup 
kitchen. 

Kominsky went to Manager/ 
Postmaster Jon Steele—who not 
only approved the project but in- 


Postal employees cook up a batch of 
kindness for the hungry 





Some of the Springfield, MA 
employees dishing out the food at 
Loaves & Fishes recently were (left to 
right) Lucille Lomascolo, Louis 
Albano, Rose Pepper (also above) 
and Joe Lomascolo 


sisted on being included as an ac- 
tive participant—then she asked 
employees to contribute food and 
labor. “I’ve never experienced 
anything like the way they re- 
sponded,” says Steele. “Everyone 
wanted to get involved; people 
were getting offended if they 
couldn’t get in on it.” 

On a blustery March day, postal 
employees arrived at Loaves & 
Fishes with juice, baked beans, 
hot dogs, brown bread, salad and 
ice cream—all donated by people 
at the sectional center. Joe Lomas- 
colo, a distribution clerk and 
former restaurant owner, brought 
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his wife along, and from 2 p.m. 
they worked in the Loaves & 
Fishes kitchen. Was he missing 
his day of rest? “I have a job,” 
says Lomascolo. “I have so much. 
It makes me feel good to help 
someone less fortunate.” 

As the day neared, Kominsky 
nervously began counting the hot 
dogs one by one, fearful there 
wouldn’t be enough. When the 
customers arrived, carriers, 
clerks, mail handlers, typists, su- 
pervisors, postal police officers 
and the postmaster worked 
shoulder to shoulder serving 
food. But it was Postmaster 
Steele, claiming rank as a former 
Navy cook, who headed up the 
serving line. “I’m an expert at 
dishing out bearis,” he declared. 

Enjoying the meal were elderly 
persons who live in rooms with 
no cooking facilities; out-of-work 
parents with their children; dere- 
licts who have never found a 
place in society; and an assort- 
ment of other people down on 
their luck for one reason or an- 
other. It would probably be their 
only meal that day. As for the 
postal people, it was a glimpse of 


what it’s like to subsist at the pov- 
erty level. 

“Then something unforeseen 
happened,” says distribution 
clerk Helen Boissonneault. “The 
employees had been split into 
several groups. Each group would 
arrive at a different time and be 
assigned a different task, such as 
setting tables, serving on the line, 
scrubbing pots and so on. In this 
way each group was free to leave 
when the relief group arrived to 
take over their tasks. But as each 
new group arrived, it joined the 
group already there and NO ONE 
LEFT. By the end of the evening 
meal, there were 18 people bust- 
ling around, clearing tables, 
scrubbing pots and cleaning up.” 

Then came the most humbling 
occurrence of the evening. Sister 
Mary Peter and a nurse brought 
out buckets of disinfectant. “We 
thought it was for scrubbing the 
floor,” relates public information 
officer John Bates, “until the two 
of them knelt and began bathing 
the people’s feet. They were in- 
specting for frostbite and gan- 
grene. There were rows of clean, 
white socks laid out for them near 
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Providing second helpings are Postmaster Jon Steele and public information 


officer John Bates 


the door. I don’t mind telling you 
we were speechless. After we got 
in the car there was complete si- 
lence for a long time. 

“We began thinking about 
where the street people would 
spend the night,” says Bates. 
Some, they knew, would be sleep- 
ing in automobiles, and Beverly 
Kominsky remembered reading 
about Springfield’s Memorial 
Bridge where whole families took 
what shelter they could in huts 
constructed of cardboard and 
plastic remnants. 

Since that time, Loaves & 
Fishes has become a regular gath- 
ering place for postal people. But 
they have agreed on a rule that no 
more than 10 people can partici- 
pate at one time, and various 
groups in the post office ask for 
dates to sponsor a meal. 

In the meantime, a TV crew 
had shown up early in the eve- 
ning of the first dinner. While 
postal employees worked in the 
background, Sister Mary Peter 
seized the opportunity to point 
out that this was the first organi- 
zation, other than the 31 churches 
of various denominations in the 
area, to support the food pro- 
gram. When people saw the re- 
sulting news spots and newspa- 
per accounts, private companies 
decided to get involved. 

“Western Massachusetts Elec- 
tric took our next date,” says Post- 
master Steele, “and we lost a 
couple of other dates to other 
companies, but we’re set for June 
and September.” 

What started as a quiet act of 
humanitarianism by Springfield 
postal workers had become a 
chain-reaction of goodwill and 
sharing. Indeed—as happened in 
the biblical parable—a modest 
gift of “loaves and fishes” had 
multiplied many times over to 
feed the hungry. 


—Catherine Courtney and 
Helen Boissonneault 





PHOTO OPPORTUNITY! 


Flash! Back by popular demand 
is the Postal Life Photo Contest, a 
chance for you to show off your 
skill and put your camera to work 
earning prizes. 

This year’s subject is a natural 
for postal employees—people. 
Focus on an individual or a 
crowd, a figure in the distance or 
close up, the human animal in ac- 
tion or repose. Use your imagina- 
tion, judgment, patience and 
ability to make your photo say 
something special. 

We'll be awarding more than 
$1,000 in prizes to winners, and 
both winners and honorable men- 
tions will be published in Postal 
Life. First-, second- and third- 
place winners will receive gift 
certificates for $200, $100 and $75, 
respectively, for the mail-order 
catalog of the winner’s choice. 


Rules: 


1. All entries must be received 
no later than 5 p.m. Sept. 23, 1983. 

2. Only Postal Service employ- 
ees are eligible to compete. All 
work submitted must be done on 
the employee’s own time—“off 
the clock.” 

3. Self-addressed, stamped en- 
velopes must be submitted for 
each entry that contestants wish 
returned. Postal Life cannot accept 
responsibility for loss or damage 
of entries, although all reasonable 
care will be taken with them. 

4. There are three categories: 
(1) Black and white prints—Glossy 
or matte prints no smaller than 5” 
x 7” and no larger than 11” x 14”. 


(2) Color prints—Glossy or matte 
prints no smaller than 4” x 4” or 
larger than 11” x 14”. (3) Color 
slides: 35mm transparencies. 

5. Contestants may submit up 
to three entries in each category. 

6. Each entry must be marked 
with the contestant’s name and 
the facility where he or she 
works. 

7. Employees in the USPS 
Headquarters Public & Employee 
Communications Department are 
not eligible to enter the contest. 

8. The Postal Service will have 
the right to reprint any photo in 
its employee publications without 
payment. 

9. Entries must be sent to 
Postal Life Photo Contest, Room 
10923, USPS Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, DC 20260-3100. 








“I decided that if I could fly for 10 
years before I died in a crash, it would 
be a worthwhile trade for an ordinary 
lifetime.” —Charles A. Lindbergh, 
from The Spirit of St. Louis 

When Charles Lindbergh was 
learning to fly, there was little 
hope of making one’s future in 
aviation. The life span of the av- 
erage pilot at the time was 900 fly- 
ing hours. And, in its first four 
years, the Ai- Mail Service did 


Capt. Benjamin 
Lipsner, second 
from the left, poses 
proudly with the first 
four postal pilots 
Eddie Gardner is on 
Lipsner’s left, and 
on his right are 
Maurice Newton 
Max Miller and 
Robert Shank 


little to improve the odds for fli- 
ers. In fact, it quickly earned a 
reputation as a “suicide club.” 
Twenty-nine pilots and crew 


members had died in accidents by 


1922; 15 of them in 1920 alone. 
Shocking as the deaths were, 
they came as no real surprise to 


the public. In the World War I era, 


most people in this country asso- 
ciated airplanes with the fatal 
crashes of combat aviators and 


barnstormers. Few saw flying as 
anything other than a highly haz- 
ardous hobby. 

But among those few who did 
see a future for aviation were 
three postal officials in the Wood- 
row Wilson administration. Al- 
bert Burleson, Otto Praeger and 
Capt. Benjamin Lipsner believed 
that a government air mail opera- 
tion could prove airplanes capa- 
ble of providing safe and depend- 





able transportation for goods and 
passengers. Using Army Signal 
Corps pilots, they launched the 
first regularly scheduled air mail 
service May 15, 1918 with flights 
between the nation’s capital and 
its center of commerce, New York 
City. But they quickly realized 
that survival of the service de- 
pended on rapid expansion. Ser- 
vice that could beat trains to Chi- 
cago was their first objective. 


Flying blind 

In 1918, a pilot’s most reliable 
instruments were his watch and a 
half-full, half-pint whiskey bottle 
taped to the plane’s console as a 
level indicator. Altimeters were 
more sensitive to temperature 
than they were to altitude. Even a 
compass couldn't be trusted: Its 


needle went into a crazy spin 
when the stick was pushed for- 
ward. Pilots learned to navigate 
by sight, watching for landmarks 
like smoking chimneys or follow- 
ing rivers and railroad tracks— 
“the iron compass.” 

On fine days and over flat 
country, experienced pilots felt 
relatively safe. The route from 
New York to Washington offered 
plenty of open fields for their fre- 
quent forced landings. Most fliers 
could walk away from crackups 
with enough spirit to telegraph 
back reports like: “FLYING LOW. 
ENGINE QUIT. ONLY PLACE TO 
LAND ON COW. KILLED COW. 
WRECKED PLANE. SCARED 
ME.” 

But to reach Chicago, postal pi- 
lots had to cross the Allegheny 
Mountains, the territory they 
called “the Hell Stretch.” These 
sprawling tree-covered slopes of- 
fered few sites for soft landings 
and fewer landmarks to guide the 
pilots. Worse still, the mountains 
had a propensity for capturing 
bad weather and suddenly rear- 
ing out of the fog in front of pilots 
flying blind. 

Despite the risks, Capt. Lipsner 
had no trouble recruiting fliers. 
There were thousands of pilots 
who had learned to fly—and to 
love flying—during the war. 
Moreover, postal pilots received 
between $3,600 and $5,000 a year 
(double or triple the salary of a 
beginning postal clerk) plus a flat 
$1.50 per day for food and lodg- 
ing expense on each regular 
flight. 

Loyal, lanky, Norwegian-born 
Max Miller—a Lindbergh look- 
alike—was the first civilian pilot 
hired by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Then came Robert Shank, 
Edward Gardner and Maurice 
Newton, who was the only pilot 
over 40. Each had logged more 
than 1,000 hours in the air before 
signing up for the new venture. 


On Aug. 12, 1918, they formed 
the nucleus of the Aerial Mail 
Service when it took over the job 
of flying the mail from the Army. 
Gardner, a daredevil who raced 
automobiles before he discovered 
flying, and Miller quickly became 
the stars of the foursome. In Sep- 
tember, Lipsner engineered a race 
between the two men, hoping to 
get maximum attention when 
they pioneered a route from New 
York to Chicago. 

Unfortunately, their west- 
bound flight took on the flavor of 
a Keystone Cops expedition. At a 
time when the 20th Century Lim- 
ited could make the trip in 24 
hours, it took Miller a day and a 
half to arrive in the Windy City, 
and he beat Gardner by eight 
hours. Engine problems and foul 
weather had plagued both pilots, 
and Miller actually got lost over 
the unfamiliar territory. Still, they 
had identified likely spots for air- 
fields, and, on the return trip, 
luck was riding with Eddie Gard- 
ner. On Sept. 10, 1918, he became 
the first pilot to fly the distance in 
less than a day. 

The “firsts” came frequently 
thereafter, promoted by postal of- 
ficials anxious to maintain public 
and Congressional support for air 
mail appropriations. 

The first regular service from 
Cleveland to Chicago began in 
May of the following year; in July, 
the New York-to-Chicago route 
was established. Scheduled ser- 
vice started between Chicago and 
Omaha on May 15, 1920, and a 
Chicago-St. Louis route was set 
up in August. The final link in 
cross-country service—Omaha to 
San Francisco—was started that 
fall. 


Going for broke 

Then, in February 1921, came 
the last of the “firsts” for the 
lame-duck Democrats in the Wil- 
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son administration. Just before 
Warren Harding’s inauguration, 
postal officials began ballyhooing 
the first transcontinental 
through-flight. Not coinciden- 
tally, their test of round-the-clock 
flying was scheduled to take 
place on the eve of a Congres- 
sional vote on air mail appropria- 
tions. 

The earlier flights that linked 
the east and west coasts made the 
trip in three days, with 15 stops 
and no night flying. This test 
would require hurtling through 
the dark in an era before the in- 
troduction of ground-to-air radio, 
homing signals—even para- 
chutes. 

It began with two planes taking 
off from New York and two de- 
parting San Francisco. It was win- 
ter, and, once again, the service 
was Sailing against the tide. The 
first plane from New York was 
forced down shortly after depar- 
ture. Then a blizzard grounded 
the second plane in Chicago. With 
hopes now pinned on the pilots 
flying east, word came almost im- 
mediately that one of them had 
crashed and died in Nevada. The 
second pilot, however, made it 
safely to Reno and two other relay 
pilots carried the mail on to 
Cheyenne, WY, and North Platte, 
NE, where it was put in the 
hands of Jack Knight. 

Then came one of those epi- 
sodes that typified air mail pilots. 
Knight, who had already flown 
his regular route that day, lifted 
off at 10:44 p.m. and flew 276 
miles through the freezing night 
to Omaha, arriving at 1:15 a.m. 
There, finding that his relay 
wasn't going to arrive, he climbed 
back into his plane and headed 
for Chicago—another 435 miles 
away. With one stop in Iowa City 
for fuel and a brief nap, he con- 
tinued on to Chicago, arriving 
about 8 a.m. after a night of fight- 
ing crosswinds, a snowstorm and 


Photographs courtesy of USPS Headquarters Library Historical Photograph File 


Charles Lindbergh attached this photo to the Oath of Mail 
Messengers he signed April 13, 1926, two days before he 
began flying the mail under contract on a route between 
Chicago and St. Louis, MO. He quit the job in 1927 to 
prepare for his trans-Atlantic flight 


exhaustion. The weather there 
had cleared enough for another 
flier to speed the mail to Cleve- 
land, and, when another relay 
brought it to New York, the trans- 
continental flight was completed 
in 33 hours. Knight became a na- 
tional hero and Congress voted 
2-1 in favor of a new $1.25 million 
appropriation for air mail. 

Not one of the original four fli- 
ers was around to take part in the 
celebration, and Capt. Lipsner 
was watching from the sidelines. 
Shank and Newton had resigned 
less than a year after their first 
flights, Newton after crawling out 
of a totaled plane. Eddie Gard- 
ner’s luck had run out in 1920 
while he was performing stunts 


at a county fair in Kansas. Max 
Miller burned to death the same 
year while piloting a JL-305, a 
war surplus plane that had a 
habit of bursting into flames in 
mid-air. Capt. Lipsner had also 
quit, claiming politics counted 
more than merit in the service he 
helped launch. But he never lost 
his love for air mail and faithfully 
recorded its every step toward 
success. (When he wrote a book 
about the service in 1951, he 
looked forward to a time when all 
First-Class Mail traveling more 
than 300 miles would be carried 
by airplanes—as it now is.) 





No more stunts 

1921 brought a new era to the 
operation, now called the U.S. Air 
Mail Service. No more publicity 
stunts, ruled Will Hays, the 
strong-willed new Postmaster 
General who later became Holly- 
wood’s first censor. He ordered 
that safety be emphasized. 

Over the next few years, ser- 
vice expansion halted while the 
Post Office Department invested 
in building a foundation for avia- 
tion. Airfields were improved 
and were lighted at night. In be- 
tween them, a chain of revolving 
beacons was erected to guide pi- 
lots through the darkness. A ra- 
dio network was set up to supply 
accurate weather to departing pi- 
lots. In the meantime, the Service 
was buying planes that could 
carry heavier payloads and cover 
more distance. 

Night flying gradually became 
routine. And in 1924, a 30-day test 
of transcontinental through- 
service proved so successful that 
regular service was established 
immediately. 

By 1926, the dreams of the vi- 
sionaries during World War I 
were coming to pass. Commercial 
aviation, building on the experi- 
ence and the demand for speed 
developed by air mail operations, 


was about to take off on its own. 
The Post Office Department 
started the process by advertising 
for bids on eight of its air mail 
routes. Among the companies 
winning contracts was Robertson 
Aircraft, a small outfit with only 
four planes and a chief pilot 
named Charles Lindbergh. By 
1927, all of the routes had been 
bid and postal pilots no longer 
flew the mail. 

Even so, the Post Office De- 
partment continued to control the 
course of aviation. Its payments 
supplied the majority of the con- 
tractors’ operating funds, which 
gave the Department enough lev- 
erage to set stringent perform- 
ance requirements. These de- 
mands, made with an eye toward 
encouraging passenger service, 
led to mergers and the creation of 
stronger competitors for mail 
routes. Out of this competition 
came such companies as United 
Air Lines, Northwest Air Lines 
and TWA. 


Less than a decade 

Altogether, during the Air Mail 
Service’s operations from 1918 to 
1927, there were some 6,500 
forced landings due to weather or 
mechanical causes, but only 32 
crashes that resulted in fatalities. 
In addition to the pilots in these 
crashes, nine employees who ac- 
companied the pilots on the 


u.d. AIK MAM, 


flights were killed. Two other Air 
Mail Service employees were 
killed on the ground by propel- 
lers. 

In its nine-year history, the Air 
Mail Service had steadily pushed 
aviation forward. The need to 
prove its value had at times col- 
lided tragically with its attempts 
to improve safety, but, in the end, 
it had done both. 

In less than a decade, the num- 
ber of miles flown per fatality had 
soared from 65,000 miles in its 
first year of operations to 2.5 mil- 
lion miles in its last. 

Any look at the history of avia- 
tion will confirm the debt this na- 
tion owes to the postal pilots and 
the Post Office Department. It 
will underscore Lindbergh’s trib- 
ute when he returned from his 
solo flight across the Atlantic in 
1927 and told an admirer, “Your 
use of air mail will be my re- 
ward.” 

—Andrea Nellius 


If you are interested in learning 
more about Air Mail Service, 
there are several fine books on 
the subject, among them: Air mail, 
an illustrated history—1793-1981, by 
Donald B. Holmes; Flying the mail, 
by Donald Dale Jackson and the 
editors of Time-Life Books; and 
The Airmail, Jennies to Jets, by 
Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner. 
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GETTING DOWN TO CASES ON 


SEXUAL 


HARASSMENT 


Read carefully, there’s going to 
be a test: 

Case No. 1: The female distri- 
bution clerk—a recent divor- 
cee—was seeking a transfer from 
a large sectional center facility in 
the northeast to a post office in 
the southern city where her son 
was starting college. 

When she asked her supervisor 
for the required recommenda- 
tions, she was confronted with a 
crudely veiled proposition: “Why 
don’t we talk about it over dinner 
at your place tomorrow night?” 

Case No. 2: An MPLSM clerk 
complained to her supervisor that 
she had not been assigned “ledge 
loading” duty. (“Ledge loaders” 
place trays of mail at the machine 
pick-up point, an assignment pre- 
ferred by many clerks.) According 
to the routine in this facility, 
MPLSM clerks were typically as- 
signed that duty every third day, 
but this particular clerk had not 
had her turn for quite some time. 
Her supervisor’s explanation was, 
“Ledge loaders do sexual favors 
for the supervisor.” 

Case No. 3: On a daily basis, a 
male clerk made lewd comments 
as he walked by a female col- 
league’s work area. He continued 
this practice for weeks, even after 
the woman told him that she 
found his remarks offensive. He 
addressed obscene remarks to an- 
other co-worker, swore at her and 
attempted to follow her when she 
left work. The man also swore at 


a third co-worker when she told 
him that she resented the way he 
stared at her and licked his lips 
when she walked through the 
work area. 

Question: Which of these actual 
cases is the most typical incident 
of sexual harassment? 

Answer: Each of the cases is 
typical because the harasser was 
a male and the victim a female. 
Although men are sometimes sex- 
ually harassed by females, and 
some workers are harassed by 
members of their same sex, in the 
majority of instances women are 
victimized by men. 

But, Case No. 1 is the most typi- 
cal of the three because—unlike 
the other two—it was never re- 
ported to higher authorities. The 
clerk managed to obtain her 
transfer with the help of another 
supervisor and didn’t file a com- 
plaint because she’s “not the type 
of person to make trouble.” For 
the same reason, if she hadn't 
found an alternative means to 
reach her goal, she say~ she 
would have left the Postal Service 
for another job. 

Frankly, the relatively few in- 
stances of sexual harassment that 
are actually reported represent 
only the tip of the iceberg. Ac- 
cording to one study, 90 percent 
of women in the nation’s work 
force consider sexual harassment 
a serious job problem. And 70 
percent report that they have en- 
countered it one or more times in 


their careers. 

Most victims of sexual harass- 
ment simply want it to stop, 
quickly and with minimal fuss. 
Often they are reluctant to in- 
volve a supervisor or any third 
party because they fear embar- 
rassment or reprisal. In truth, 
most victims fear that manage- 
ment and co-workers—even fam- 
ily members—will view them as 
guilty of having invited the sex- 
ual advances, as prudes who can’t 
take a joke or as spiteful trouble- 
makers. 

It is Postal Service policy to 
take strong action to protect 
women employees from sexually 
harassing behavior. For example, 
in the latter two cases mentioned 
above—the two cases that were 
actually reported to authorities— 
the men involved were both disci- 
plined. 

The male supervisor in Case 
No. 2 was charged with using 
“extremely poor judgment” and 
“conduct unbecoming a supervi- 
sor,” and was reduced in grade to 
a non-supervisory position. The 
male clerk in Case No. 3 was fired 
for his repeated acts of intimida- 
tion and harassment. 

The supervisor in Case No. 2 
still has a job because his claim 
that he was only joking was given 
the benefit of a doubt. He’s 
learned the hard way—as would 
an airplane passenger who jok- 
ingly yells “This is a hijack!” — 
that there are times when “hu- 





mor” is no laughing matter. 

The truth is that the problem of 
sexual harassment would be far 
less pervasive if it were limited to 
situations of flagrant pressure on 
a woman, such as the request for 
sexual favors by someone in a po- 
sition to make her fearful of her 
safety or of losing her job. It’s un- 
likely that many of the male man- 
agers or employees who engage 
in sexual harassment expect to re- 
ceive “sexual favors.” The more 
likely expectation is enjoyment of 
the woman’s acute embarrass- 
ment and apparent helplessness 
—in other words, simple harass- 
ment. 

In the eyes of the law, sexual 
harassment is a form of sex dis- 
crimination that is covered under 
Title VII of the amended 1964 
Civil Rights Act. In other words, 
sexual harassment is a violation 
of federal law. Illegal behavior in- 
cludes: 


© Unwelcome teasing, jokes, 
remarks or questions about 
sex 

@ Unwelcome sexually sugges- 
tive looks or gestures 

@ Unwelcome and deliberate 
touching or body contact 

@ Unwelcome pressure for 
dates or sexual favors 

@ Unwelcome letters, telephone 
calls or materials on the sub- 
ject of sex. 


If you’re confused about how 
to distinguish between friendly 


banter and sexual harassment, 
just remember that the key word 
is “unwelcome.” Whether a state- 
ment or action constitutes sexual 
harassment depends largely on 
whether it is offensive to the per- 
son on the receiving end. 

Lin Farley, author of Sexual 
Shakedown, asserts that a lack of 
“mutuality” or “reciprocity” is 
the hallmark of harassment. “We 
all know when something is and 
when it’s not (mutual),” she ex- 
plains. “And basically sexual 
harassment is one-sided, unwel- 
come, unwanted attention.” 

Another expert expresses this 
view: “There is a very easy way 
to prevent being misunderstood 
or mistakenly perceived as a sex- 
ual harasser. You simply avoid re- 
marks and conversations that 
have a potential for being misin- 
terpreted. Sexually provocative 
statements to members of the op- 
posite sex are completely inappro- 
priate in the workplace—regard- 
less of their intent.” 

In a recent article directed to 
postal managers, Postmaster Gen- 
eral William F. Bolger put it an- 
other way. He observed that the 
kind of comments, jokes and 
touching that might be tolerated 
in a social setting have no place in 
a work environment. Reaffirming 
published policies, he called on 
managers to ensure that sexual 
harassment does not take place in 


postal facilities. He urged them to 
give the most serious attention to 
informal complaints and requests 
for assistance as well as griev- 
ances or complaints made 
through formal channels. 

Employees working in the 
Postal Service have several ways 
to seek help if they feel they are 
being harassed. If they fear for 
their physical safety, they should 
go directly to the Inspection Ser- 
vice. If they believe that they are 
targets of sexual harassment, they 
can appeal to their supervisors 
for help in stopping the upsetting 
behavior. Formal complaints can 
be made through equal employ- 
ment opportunity procedures, 
grievance/arbitration procedures 
for employees covered by collec- 
tive bargaining agreements or the 
appropriate grievance procedures 
for non-bargaining employees. 

Postmaster General Bolger, in a 
recent interview, underlined his 
concern about the problem: “If 
we are to eliminate sexual harass- 
ment—and I am committed to 
doing just that—we must rethink 
our attitudes concerning stan- 
dards of professionalism for 
work. The costs of such behavior 
in terms of related productivity 
losses, resignations and health 
problems run into the millions of 
dollars annually. And just as sig- 
nificant, in my opinion, is the 
sheer injustice and immorality of 
such activity.” 


WHAT TO DO IF YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF A TARGET OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 


@ To the extent possible, be as- 
sertive. Tell the person that you 
find the behavior offensive and 
you want it to stop. 

@ Inform your supervisor about 
what’s happening and ask him or 
her to confront the offender or 
talk to the offender’s supervisor. 


@ If there are witnesses to the 


remarks or behavior, keep a rec- 
ord of their names. 


@ If you have no witnesses, 
keep a record of what was said or 


done, and the dates and times of 


the offensive behavior. 


@ Follow through with existing 
equal employment opportunity or 
grievance procedures if necessary. 

© Report any behavior of a 
criminal nature, such as assault 
or rape, to the Inspection Service. 








Outstanding People 


Courage and determination make these employees 
stand out from the crowd 


There was hardly a dry eye in 
the L’Enfant Plaza Hotel ballroom 
when Melody Groat, who had 
just been named Outstanding 
Handicapped Postal Employee of 
the Year, tried to speak into the 
microphone—failed—then 
turned and surrendered to tears 
in the arms of Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger. 

It was obviously the only sensi- 
ble thing to do. And Melody 
Groat is a very sensible woman. 
In a moment she had composed 
herself and the awards ceremony 
continued to its conclusion. But 
not before most of the nearly 400 


Irn 1965, Melody Groat achieved one 
goal by becoming a clerk in a small 
New York State post office. In 1983, 
she became postmaster—and was 
named the Outstanding Handicapped 
Postal Employee of the year 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PATRICK S. McCABE 


luncheon guests were reaching 
for Kleenex and handkerchiefs for 
their own misting eyes. 

Groat is one of the six handi- 
capped postal employees who 
were honored for their outstand- 
ing achievements May 27 at the 
annual luncheon in 
Washington, DC. 

She represented 
the Northeast 
Region. Just that 
morning, 


the Postmaster General had con- 
firmed her appointment as post- 
master of the Stuyvesant Falls, 
NY, Post Office with an official 
certificate presented at a meeting 
in his office. 





Her appointment culminated a 
lifetime of struggle, for Groat was 
born with cerebral palsy. Walk- 
ing, maneuvering and speaking 
were accomplishments in them- 
selves, but Groat was determined 
to get an education, too. She was 
accompanied to school by her 
mother each day for 12 years as 
there were no school aides to help 
her. 

After graduating with honors 
from high school in 1965, she 
took and passed the postal exami- 
nation. The local postmaster, 
Lydia Frick, sympathized with 
Groat’s eagerness to get a job, but 
was concerned about her ability 
to perform physical tasks. 

“I hired her anyway,” says 
Frick, “and I was never sorry.” 
With the help of a specially de- 
signed box fitted with pegs and 
rubber bands, Groat became 
adept at “tying out the mail.” 
And as Groat mastered her new 
responsibilities, Frick noticed an 
increase in her confidence that 
manifested itself in improved 
speech and mobility. “All Mel 
needed was a chance,” she says. 

Edith Folmsbee, who became 
postmaster after Frick’s retire- 
ment, found Groat capable of 
handling all of the duties of a 
substitute postmaster. The cus- 
tomers liked her, and she had be- 
gun to occupy a prominent place 
in the community. Some of her ac- 
tivities include membership in the 
local Jaycees, collecting auto- 
graphs, writing poetry and cook- 
ing. She also enjoys boating and 
bicycling, and she tutors children 
in her school district. When 
Folmsbee retired and Groat ap- 
plied for the postmaster’s job, the 
postal examiners who reviewed 
her paperwork, such as time 
cards and the cashbook, pro- 
nounced her degree of accuracy 
outstanding. And she no longer 
needs the special box for tying 
mail. 


The 1983 Outstanding Handi- 
capped Employees representing 
the other regions and Headquar- 
ters are: 


CENTRAL REGION 

Jarrett W. Goodman is a cracker- 
jack rural letter carrier in Milton, 
WL, and he’s not bad at softball 
either. But Goodman has one 
fault. He likes to make bum jokes 
about his artificial leg. 

Once, during a softball game, 
the bolt holding the artificial foot 
to the leg snapped. “I broke my 
foot,” he told the umpire, who 
looked down to see the foot 
turned completely backward. 

But it was not always so. After 
losing his leg in Vietnam in 1971, 
recovery was slow and discourag- 
ing. Goodman credits his job as a 
clerk in the Milton Post Office for 
much of his recovery. It kept him 
on his feet and moving. 

Today, he and his wife, Ginny, 
romp with their three children, 
forgetting for the most part that 
he doesn’t have two good legs. 
That is, until the bolt snaps—and 
it often does. Even that is no big 
deal, however. “I usually bring a 
spare,” he smiles. 


SOUTHERN REGION 

William C. Ratliff Jr. came home 
from the Vietnam War in one 
piece, only to lose his left leg, 
from above the knee down, as the 
result of a hunting accident. But, 
except for a comparatively short 
recovery time—15 days in the 
hospital, 15 in bed at home and 10 
weeks of light duty—he hasn't let 
the handicap slow him down. 

A letter carrier in the Green 
Springs facility in Birmingham, 
AL, he is an inspiration to fellow 
employees. According to his su- 
pervisors, he constantly does 
much more than is expected and 
many times helps other carriers 
on their routes. And Ratliff plays 
as hard as he works. He enjoys 
hunting, fishing and golf; coaches 
Little League football, girls’ 
basketball and women’s softball; 
and belongs to several commu- 
nity organizations. 

He has twice been commended 
for humanitarian acts. While 
serving as a door gunner and 
crew chief with an Army helicop- 
ter unit in Vietnam, he pulled a 
wounded comrade from a burn- 
ing helicopter that had crashed. 
And, as a civilian, he saved the 
life of one of his postal custom- 
ers—an elderly woman who had 
fallen and cut her leg badly. Rat- 
liff stopped the bleeding, treated 
her for shock and called an ambu- 
lance. He later learned that the 
woman was a hemophiliac and 
would probably have died with- 
out his help. 

He and his wife Janet have one 
daughter, Sonya. 


continued 
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EASTERN REGION 

It took seven years of annual 
evaluations before Robert H. Stid- 
ham attained the position of ca- 
reer mail handler in 1973. Now, 
he is a mail processing machine 
operator and is able to make pay- 
ments on a home for himself and 
an unemployed diabetic brother 
and his family. At the same time 
he looks out for his widowed 
mother and a younger brother, 
who, like himself, is retarded. He 
is presently helping them re- 
model their home. 

Until the age of 16, Stidham at- 
tended special schools for the re- 
tarded. Periods of unemployment 
followed, interspersed with jobs 
as a kitchen helper for Wool- 
worth’s, laborer-cleaner for a real 
estate company and handyman 
for a grocery store. Finally, a con- 
cerned family doctor guided him 
toward the postal handicapped 
program through a rehabilitation 
counselor. 

As a mail handler, Stidham 
worked the culling operation, 
filled in as an elevator operator 
and at other times worked with _ 
facer-canceling equipment. In the 
latter job, he monitored the mail 
feed, and pulled and trayed the 
processed mail, clearing any jams 
and restarting the machine when 
necessary, recording the hourly 
mail count and contacting a me- 
chanic if a malfunction occurred. 
His work performance resulted in 
a promotion earlier this year to 
his present position. 
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WESTERN REGION 

During his 16 years of postal 
employment, Jason Schaftel has 
progressed from a part-time flexi- 
ble mail handler to a regular mail 
handler in the Los Angeles Bulk 
Mail Center, and he recently 
passed the examination for elec- 
tric forklift and mule operator. 

He has donated more than five 
gallons of blood to the American 
Red Cross, is safety captain of his 
unit and has accumulated 511 
hours of sick leave. His attitude 
toward work has been described 
as “tenacious and competitive.” 

In short, he’s such a good em- 
ployee his fellow workers tend to 
forget that he has the triple 
handicaps of mental retardation, 
severe hearing impairment and a 
slight speech defect. 

An extremely safety-conscious 
person, Schaftel has received nu- 
merous awards for his sugges- 
tions to make the workplace safer. 
And in spite of his hearing prob- 
lem, he has never had an indus- 
trial accident. 

Says one of his supervisors: 
“Jason has been an inspiration to 
his fellow workers not only for 
his job performance but for his 
goodheartedness as well. There is 
never enough to say about his as- 
pirations, determination and 
courage.” 





HEADQUARTERS 

She was nine and he was 
12—the Easter Seal girl and a boy 
from Camp Courage—when they 
posed together in 1957 for a Min- 
nesota Star newspaper photogra- 
pher. At their next meeting 12 
years later, Dianne was working 
at the Minneapolis Postal Data 
Center, and Rick Waldeland was 
learning the retail jewelry busi- 
ness. After a four-year courtship, 
the two childhood polio victims 
were married. 

They both believe in using all 
aids available to overcome their 
physical limitations. On her first 
postal job as a keypunch operator, 
Dianne got around with crutches. 
But when she was promoted to 
payroll processing clerk, a job that 
requires a great deal of mobility, 
she traded the crutches for a 
wheelchair. She also drives a car 
equipped with hand controls de- 
signed especially for her, and she 
and Rick have had their home 
modified so they can do their 
own housekeeping and care for 
their two sons, Trevor and Travis, 
without outside help. 

At the Minneapolis Postal Data 
Center, Dianne Waldeland zips 
around in her wheelchair all day, 
processing payroll adjustments 
for regional personnel and the 
payroll for smaller post offices in 
three states. Then she picks up 
the children at the babysitter, 
shops for groceries and completes 
household chores. After all that, 
she still has a zest for sewing and 
craftwork and for boating and 
fishing on the Minnesota River. 

—Catherine Courtney 














a few lines. He was chosen for 
the part over 300 others who were 
tested. 

Playing Charlie Johnson came 
naturally to Byers. For 30 years 
he has been looking out for the 
people on his route in the Falls 
Church, VA, area and they have 
come to depend on him just like 
the woman in the film. ‘‘Inciden- 
tally,”’ says Byers, “that ‘elderly 
woman’ is a professional model. 
But | know many people on my 
route just like her.” 

And some not like her at ali. 
For instance there was the young 
lad he rescued from the crotch 
of a tree. The more the boy 
squirmed to free himself, the 
tighter he became wedged in. 
And there was no one to hear his 
Calls for help except the mailman. 

Making the film was fun, Byers 
says, even though they kept re- 
peating the same lines over and 
over from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Just 
7 when he got his lines down pat, 
_ QJ the director would change a word 

_ »_" and Byers would blow it. “Then 
a) * they started holding up big signs 
» (Al 





with the words on it but when | 





| tried to read it the director would 
” tell me to look at the camera. Just 


= BE A imagine, a whole day’s work and 





' . you can see it all in 30 seconds.” 
omeone tricked Ray cares.” A voice-over then ex- 
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on the door. It's opened by an something concerning my retire- ——— 
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she had been ill but is fine now. the office about being a senior Personnel office in the post ofice where he or 
She thanks ‘‘Charlie,”’ saying, citizen. | knew it wasn’t that when ope bey Gab th pp hay 


“It's nice to know someone the cameraman asked me to say vous Os 
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